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The Visit of Abdollah, the African, to London. 
(Continued from Page 948 of our last Volume-) 


6 Pipi time passed quickly with Abdollah. Every day started 

some new idea, and a was more and more puzzled in the 
judgment, which he should form of the extraordinary country 
aud extraordinary people, that he had thus visited. ‘The plenty 
that he saw around him of every article necessary either for 
food or cloathing, above measure astonished him, and he could 
not conceive how the land so lithe warmed by the solar beams 
should be prolific: at the same tiie the various contrivances of 
the inhabitants to guard against the inconveniences of an in- 
hospitable climate, impressed him with a high notion of their 
sagacity. Such inconsistencies, however, continually came 
across him in his pursuits, that at the moment when he was rais- 
ing them high in the scale of rational beings, they fell almost to 
a level with the brute creation. 

Among the things which particularly struck him, was our in- 
genious method of measuring time by clocks and watches, as in 
his country they had employed no other method than the old 
ones, by sand and water. He was particularly anxious to 
investigate the origin of this invention; and, when he learned, 
that we borrowed it from a neighbouring nation, he was on the 
point of quitting England for Germany, that he might converse 
with a more improved people. 

The trouble of learning a new language, and the sog¢gestion 
of his friend the merchant, that he had better make some far- 
ther enquiries, respecting the land of the inventors of watches, 
from natives of it, to whom he should be introduced, changed 
his resolution: but he set himself in good earnest to learu this 
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curious art, and was delighted with the idea of carrying home 
to his-own. country one thing at. least, which would repay: him. 
for all the trouble of his journey. Thvee of his slaves were in 
consequence placed, at considerable premiums, with persons, 
who carried on different parts of the art, and an eminent 
watchmaker attended him for two hours a day to instruct him 
in every thing, that was necessary for a complete master of the 
busines, ‘This ;will appear very odd to our fine gentleiien, our 
rica gentlemen, and our great noblemen. That a man, who 
had so much wealih as Abdollah, should condescend to learn a 
mechauical art, can give them but-a mean opinion of his tastc ; 
vet in this he conformed only to an old proverb of his own 
country: Mijeelakas lo kad jena,, seis nebala. Who. goes from 
home, and brings nothing back, travels only to shew a fool for 
his. pains. ‘Thesurprise of Abdollah was not less, when-he-heard. 
the estimation in which the first man in this art was held, and 
that there were some thousands of men ia the country, who had 
nothing teyhe@ast of; but the pessession. of their acres, andshad not 
the hundredth part of the skill or intelligence of this man, 
would scaveebp deign to. receive sueh a man in their company. 
The exclamation he made upon this occasion must not be, imtexs 
preted; We: entertain too great a regard for our country 
‘squires, to set’ them so much below the level of watcli- 
Inakers. 

Bat if watch-making made such an impression on the mind 
ofthe. African, we may éastly conceive his surprise at the ma- 
nudacture.of newspapers. That every morning an account should 
be.broveht: to’each: man’s house of transactions in all parts of 
the: world; appeared’ to him a most admirable proof of the 
pewers-of a-umen being: and here again he was naturally cu- 
rious-to- know; who were fle first discoverers of an art, capable 
of being se'serviceable to mankind. To Germany he was again 
referred, and he was again mortified at having come to stch a 
country-as-Hngland, instead of eoine to that, where he conceived 
the inhabitants must be so. much more civilised and better in- 
formed. ‘Phe merefeat however endeavoured to reconeile him 
to: his situation, by’telline: him, that-tliough we did not seem to 
be-very much giftéd with the powers of inventiou, yet we had 
the talent-of bringing the inventions of others to a great de- 
gree of perfeetion: and: notwithstanding the-discouragements 
whieh: this: art’ laboured under, vet we were not inferior in our 
manoteetares to the orignal’ tventors. ‘ The word diseourage- 
ment led to a long discussion: the Afficaniconla not be brought 
to conceive, that any.obstaclé should be thrown in the way of 
so neble wn art; ard He rather expected premituns for its pro- 
motion. What was his astonisment them to learn; that the pro- 
prictor of a newspaper contributed to goverment more than 
three times what he geined: by it; that Ke might indeed be 
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ruined in his speculation, though the government was an im- 
mense gainer, and that he would not at all be considered as a be- 
nefactor to his, country, though he had contributed a hundred 
thousand pounds to its income, aid would be treated with con- 
tempt by some insignificant placeman or courtier, who perhaps 
derives From his country two or three thousand pounds a year 
for no useful purpose whatsoever. 

The réader will recollect, that the first adventure our African 
met with in this country was, the being run down by an ox, and 
laughed at by its drivers, and the mob at their heels. This out- 
rage made a deep impression on Abdollah’s mind, and the rela- 
tions he had heard of similar accidents, led him to entertain a 
very strange opinion of our police with respect to animals. To 
give him a full view of this subject, the merchant hired apart- 
ments in Smithfield, which had from one room a complete view 
of the market, whilst in that beliind they could hear nothing 
that was going on in it. Ona Sunday evening they, with ibe 
merchant's family, and ene or two other persens, whe had each 
lived between thirty and forty years in London, without know- 
ing any thing of the nature of the cattle market, went to these 
apartments, Where an clegaut supper was provided, at which the 
subject of newspapers happened to be the topic of conversa- 
tion; and, as the merchant wished their thoughts to be diverted 
entirely from the great concerns around them, at midnight he 
introduced the company into the front room which was perlectly 
dark ; and im a few minufes the window-curtains were drawn 
up, the windew shutters thrown back, and the windows opened, 
when Sinithfield appeared in its rising glory, aud the confusion 
of link boys, oxen, sheep, drivers, oaths, lowings, and bleaungs 
assailed them ftom every quarter. 

The whole company was struck at this strange appearance, 
and the medley of noises, Surprise and curiosity kept them for 
a long time at the windows, after which the merchant called 
tiem back to the apartment they had left, and whilst they pur 
sued these amusements, he and Abdollah, with each a link in bis 
hand, and a conditctor, provided for the purpose, sallied forth 
to examine the whole progress of this tumultuous assemblage. 
They rejoined their company in about half an hour, and, be- 
tween one and two, took another view of the market, in the 
same manner as they had done before, and having now sufii- 
ciently gratified their curiosity, left the African and the mer- 
chant to pursue their speculations. ‘These two made frequent 
sallies into the market from time to time ’till an, hour after day 
break, and were particularly attentive ‘to it, when the buyers 
came on the ground, and ‘till what may be called high "Change 
was over. The scene sufliciently occupied their minds, aad Ab- 
dollah was too attentive to facts to indulge in any philoso- 
phiéal discussion on the subject. 
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On their return from one excursion, about an hour after day 
break, Abdollah ordered his chariot, and desired breakfast to be 
ready in an hour, and having duly considered the place himself, 
and consulted with the merchant, he ordered the driver to get 
into St. John’s-street, and to drive gently up it. The driver ex- 
postalated, and would have taken some other road: but it was 
to no purpose, and the African very calmly observed his embar- 
rassments, and did not stop the carriage ‘till it came to Spa- 
fields, where he noted the ground about the New River head, 
and also that behind the building*by some called the New Bas- 
tille, by others the House of Correction. | He was too intent on 
this survey to attend to the merchant's obseryationss on this pe- 
culiar building, though he determined hereafter to learn further 
saying concerning a structure which had been distinguished 
by the disapprobation of a person eminent for his researches 
into prisons, and to whom a statue had been erected in St, Paul’s 
cathedral. 

In profound silence they then continued their ride by Bag- 
nigge Wells, and on the Highgate road to Mother Red-cap’s, 
thence returning by the Tottenham Court Road, ’tll they came 
to the head of the street, where they took the road to Islington, 
and coming down the New City Road, to Vinsbury-square, re- 
turned to their Smithfield apartments. Breakfast was prepared 
for them, and the merchant clearly saw, that bis triend’s mind 
was full, Silence was broken by’ the following questions and 
answers, 

Abdollah. Why do you keep your market in so small a 
place? 

Merchant. The place was once large enough, it was formerly 
a field without the town. 

A. But is the place large enough now? 

M. No. 

A. Would not a small tax, supposing a farthing on every 
beast, and a penny a score on the sheep, with some similar trifle 
more on the hogs and pigs, be sufficient to pay fora tract, ten 
times as large in one of the fields, by which we drove, and would 
not such a place be far more convenient to buyers and sellers, 
and in general to all the inhabitants of this great town ? 

M. ‘They pay more at present for their bad accommodations, 
and buyers and sellers are all agreed, that such a place would be 
cheaper and better for them. 

A. You surprise me, that men should continue in so obvi- 
ously stupid a practice, when it might be so easily remedied! 

M. The many are sometimes benefited, when a few are in- 
jured: and a few are sometimes benefited, when the many are 


injured. 
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A. You are mysterious. This smells like a job, which, you 
told me, was the advancement of the few at the expence of the 
many. 

M. I don’t say so. But, as we have done breakfast, let us 
take another turn into the market, and we will leave the farther 
discussion of this question, ’till you have discovered, why such a 
nuisance is permitted to continue as London bridge, when a 
new one might be so easily built by so rich a city. 





ANECDOTES of Mr. KING, the ACTOR. 


| ONEST TOM. KING, as he was accustomed to be called, 
died in the month of December, 1805, at his house in 

Store-street, Westminster. Of his merits as an actor it is 

scarcely necessary to observe, that they were most eminent. 

His father was a respectable tradesman in Westminster, who 
gave him a good education, but had intended to bring up his 
son to his own calling. Tom King, however, very early in life, 
displayed a spirit much above the drudgery of a shop, and as 
there was no chance of his rising to distinction in real life,-he 
directed his ambition towards elevation in the mimic world of 
a theatre. He joined some provincial company long before 
he had attained his 20th year, and experienced all the vicissi- 
tudes that usually attend the life of a strolling actor. *He once 
walked from Beaconstield to London, and back again the same 
day, for the purpose of raising a small sum to purchase what 
are technically called properties, essential to his appearance at 
night in the character of Richard the Third. . 'The profit of 
his exertions in this arduous part was three-pence halfpenny, 
and some ends of candle. ‘The latter he offered as a tribute of 
gallantry to some green-room goddess, of whom he was at that 
time enamoured. 

He continued to wear the sock and buskin as the necessities 
of the various companies to which he belonged for many years 
night require, and his attachment to tragic characters, for which 
he was wholly unfit, long prevented his talents from rising to 
that distinction which he aftewards acquired, and so deservedly 
continued to possess, on the London stage. He first, however 
rose to fame in Dublia, where he had sense enough to discover 
the real bent of his genius; and, on his second engagement 
upon the London boards, appeared in characters calculated to 
give full scope to his merit. ‘The churlish severity of Churchill 
could not deny that he distinguished himself in Brass, by which 
the poet did not merely intend to particularize the part in The 
Confederacy, but all parts that required an active intrepid spirit. 
In bucks, impudent servants, fops, and all brisk and airy cha- 
racters, he was long without any superior on the stage excepting 
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Woodward, who drew more deeply from the stores of human 
nature, and was much seperior un represemting what Jabnsou 
calls “ the surface of manners.” 

The character, however, that confirmed the reputation of 
King. was Lord Ogieby, which was chictly instrumental in giving 
popularity to ane of the best written modern coimedies of the 
Knglish stage. Woodward ventured to try this character after 
hinz, but he could not weest ihe palin from King in the opinion 
of the public, though many excellent judges of the time said 
that Woodward displayed more of the reat old nobleman than 
his more popular predecessor. 

Itis by no means necessary to enter into a detail of King’s 
mherlis as'an acter, since they ure so well known to the wertd 
at large. 4t may, however, be said, that in dry sarcastic huntout 
wo snap could (lo more justice to his author. He was well ac- 
quainted with human live, and always founded his acting upon 
what he saw of original characters, Whea he had oace deter- 
mined epon the tauaner in'whiele he should perform a part, lie 
bardly ever deviated in the slightest degree from his origsnal re- 
presentation of it, Livery look and every shrug were the same ; 
hence, thoygh his judgineut and precision were adnured, 2 lex- 
arianoe and variety were wanting, which aight have rendered 
infesior talents more pleasing. In private life be was intelli- 
nent, entértfining, and respeeiable. Ele had an inexhaustible 
stom of anegedoics, no merely of the theatrical kind, and bh: 
was always Willing jo relate them, upen the slightest intimation, 
tor the @tatiheation of his triends, though he never vainly or 
impontenely forcetl, them into notice. He particularly excelloct 
ih story-tcllate, ated ggive a lively perception of every character 
he inteodueed by his powers of municry. 

itis tase holds ont a melmelioly warning to all who engage 
in tis preeastous profession. ‘Fhe fair profits of his industry 
and talents, supported by very respectable and extensive cou- 
nexions, would always have enabled hun to maintain a good 
figure in dite; bus wahappily an unfortunate devotion to the 
gaming-table marred, all his fair prospects. After a very suc- 
cessful might at play, he once hastily returned home, and in the 
mast sclenin mAnne# expressed his determination not te pluage 
ime the rumeus voriex of gambling any more. He kept his 
reselution fot many years, and was able to support 2 house in 
tones, another at blampton, and to enjoy the cepvenience of a 
carrie, as webb ap the power of receiving a numerous train of 
tiiwmds witlia liberal hospitality. But alas! in a fatal moment, 
he ventutesk toi thie gaming-table again, and in one night lost 
ahi he hnd beenisaving for many years ; vot, however, without 
@ supidion that his successful companion had profited by other 
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From that period Kite’: life hes been clouded by embarass~ 
ments, and though ave aid infirmity induced hint to retire from 
the stage, his situation demainted: a continuaurece of bis profés- 


sional labours. 
Mr. King urerticd many years ago a lady who belinged te- 


Driity-lane theatre, and wlio has aniformly aeted the: part of an 
affectionate wife and a good woman. t4s to be hoped, that av 
she has survived brim, the theatrical community will ddopt some 
measure to shtten her sense of the loss she had suffered, and 


clreer her closine dys with independence. 








MEMOIRS of the Zate LORD NELSON, 
(Continued from Page 10355.) 


ARLY inthe year 1798, the eyes of all Evrope were fixed 

4 on Bonaparte. Attier conqnering Italy, amd efecting a 
peace on the continent, he had fitted,eut a lange flcet, and: eu- 
barked an army of veterawsoidiers.. The. itmmediate object of 
his attack was as yet unkaown; and. while mankind. remained 
iugolved;imsuapense, the Eaglish uministry. deemed it. prudent to 
fit out asquadron in pursuit of thems, 

Sir Heratio Nelson, the officer fined upon. for the command, 
was detached by Earl St. Vingent into the Mediterranean, an 
the 7th of May, 1798, withthis deg flyipg on. board: the; Van- 
guard, of 74 guns, together withthe, Onion aad Alemasete ef 
cqualiovee, the Lmeraid and Terpsichore frigates, anda Boaue 
Civoyenne sloop of war. Having reached the Gulph of Lyous, 
they were assailed by a very.violent gale of wind, which.cartied 
away a top-mast, as well as the foremast, of the Rear-Admiral’s 
ship, on the 22d, the very dey-ory which the French fleet witl 
Bonaparte on beard, sailed from ‘Toulon. Having. refitted ja 
St. Pierre’s road, in the island of Sardinia, the harbeur of 
which they were not allowed. te enter, the Koglish. squadron 
reached the place of rendezvous.on the. 4th of June,.and. were 
joined, on the 8th, by ten sail of the line, under Captain ‘Trow- 
bridge. 

With this force, which he deemed’sufficicnt toencounterany 
fleet of the enemy, Admiral Nelson proposed 'tossteer afterthener 
immediately, and knowing that they had sailed with the wimtar 
N.-W. he-was indaced to think thatthey were-destined up-the 
Mediterranean. Neither omthe coast-of [ttly, nor inthe’ pore’ 
of Naples, could any. intelligence be-obtained of: the withrrare 
intentions of the French’; all that was Jearred amonnted‘te a 
mere supposition’ that they had proceeded towards Malta, ‘Te 
facilitate the passage thither, it’ was determined to puss throngk 
the Straits‘of- Messina, and this was-acccomplished vu the 20th 
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with a fair wind ; aud two days after intelligence was received 
that the French had captured Malta, aud sailed thence on the 
18th, with a fresh breeze at N. W. 

On this Sir Horatio took an opposite direction, and was not a 
little mortified, on discovering Alexandria, that not a single 
French ship was anchored there. In this state of uncertainty, 
he instautly returned to Sicily, entered the port of Syracuse, 
took in a supply of fresh water, steered on the 25th of July for 
the Morea, and, in consequence of. new and more correct infor- 
mation, determined once more to visit Alexandria, which he de- 
scried on the Ist of August at noon. The enemy’s ficet was 
first discovered by Captain Hood, in the Zealous, who immedi- 
ately communicated by signal that it consisted of the follow- 
ing ships, &c. lying at anchor in a line of battle in Aboukir 
bay : 

1. Le Guerrier, 74 guns, 700 men. 

. Le Conquerant, 74 guns, 700 men. 

. Le Spartiate, 74 guns, 700 men. 

. L’Aquilon, 74 guns, 700 men. 

Le Soverain Peuple, 74 guns, 700 men. 

Le Franklin, Rear-Admiral Blanquet, 80 guns, 800-men. 

. L’Orient, Admiral Breuix, commander-in-chief, Captain 
Cafa Bianca, 120 guns, 1010 men. 

8. Le Tonant, 80 guns, 800 men. 

9. L’Heureux, 74 guns, 700 men. 

10. Le Timoleon, 74 guns, 700 men. 

11. Le Mercure, 74 guns, 700 men. 

12. Le Guilliaume Tell, Rear-Admiral Villeneuve, 80 guns, 
800 men. 

13, Le Genereux, 74 guns, 700 men. 
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FRIGATES. 

1. Le Diane, 48 guns, SOO men. 

2. Le Justice, 44 guns, 300 men. 

3. L’Artemise, 36 guns, 250 men. 

4. La Serieuse, 36 guns, 250 men. 

This formidable fleet appeared to be moored ina compact line 
of battle, supported by a battery of guns and mortars, on an 
island in their van, while their flanks were strengthened by gun- 
boats. es 

Here we shall take the liberty to copy a few passages from 
Mr. White’s impressive account of the most important battle of 
August 1, 1798: 

“ At a quarter past three, P. M. the admiral made the signal 
to prepare for battle, and at four, he directed the ships of his 
squadron to prepare to anchor with springs on their cables, and 
signified his intention te engage the van and centre of the 

9 enemy, 
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in this disposition of his force was, first to 
secure the victory, and then to make the most of it, according 
to circumstances. ‘The squadron stood in for the enemy's 
flect, in close line of battle ; and as all the officers were totally 
unacquainted with the bay, each ship kept sounding as she ad- 


enemy. Hisidea 


fanced. 

“ Notwithstanding this precaution, Captain Trowbridge, in 
his eager desire to gain a forward station in the contest, unfor- 
tunately ran a-ground on a reef of hidden rocks, that extends 
a considerable distance from the island, forming the north-west 
point of the bay of Aboukir. This unfortunate circumstance 
was severely felt at the moment by the admiral, and all the offi- 
cers of the squadron ; but nothing could equal the anxiety and 
the anguish of mind experienced by the captain himself, du- 
ring so many eventiul hours. But one consolation presented 
itself to him in the midst of the distresses of his situation, a fee- 
ble one it is true, that his ship served as a beacon to several others 
advancing close in his rear, and which might otherwise have 
experienced a similar misfortune. 

“ Never was more heroism displayed than in the prompt deci- 
sion of the British admiral. Wien-his squadron was well col- 
lected round him, he determined, without loss of time, to at- 
tack the foe, formidable as was their appearance; superior 
in number, weight of metal, and size; night coming on, 
and in an unknown navigation.. His honour, his character, 
and his life, were staked on the decision of the enterprize, for 
it was well known, that conquest or death was his determined 
obj. ct. 

“ His resolution was instantly formed, and his intentions 
made known to the fleet, by the signal for the headmost ship to 
bear down and engage, as she reached the van of the enemy ; 
the next ship to pass by and engage the second ship of the 
line, and so on. With alacrity was this signal obeyed: the 
sure presage of victory eladdened the heart of every Briton, 
anda general ardour pervaded all ranks. The commanders, 
with that courage which distinguishes men inured to danger, 
saw the hazard of the contest, and prepared to meet it. Their 
ships were trained to every exercise of arms; all means of pre- 
servation from fire, leaks, and other casualties, were arranged in 
order; a bower cable was got out of the afier part of each ship, 
and bent forward, that she might anchor by the stern; the 
dreadful engines of destruction were ready primed and doubly 
loaded ; the men at their quarters awaiting, in silent expect:- 
tion, the orders of their superiors ; the officers looking respect- 
fully towards their captains, and awaiting with firmness the 

awful moment. The enemy’s line presented a most formidable 
appearance : it was anchored in cowpact order, close in with 
the shore, describing an obtuse anvie in its form, flanked with 
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gun-boats, mortar vessels, and four large frigates, and with a 
battery of guns and mortars on an island, near which it was ne- 
cessary to pass. ‘I’his situation gave the enemy the most de- 
cided advantage, as they had nothing to attend to but their ar- 
tillery, their superior skill in the use of which has so often se- 
cured them splendid victories on shore. In short, each ship 
being « at anchor, became a fixed battery. 

This position of the Frene h presented the most formidable 
Pa ‘les: but these the admiral viewed with the eye of a sea- 
man determined on attack. It instantly struck his co: mprehen- 
sive and penetrating mind, that where there was room for an 

‘nemy’s ship to swing, there must be room for one of his to 
rr Ba No farthet signals than those already made were ne- 
cessary, the admiral’s designs being fully known io the whole 
squadron. 

The Goliath, Captain Foley, led inside. The wind being fa- 
vourable, he was soon in reach of the enemy’s guns. <A_ little 
after six the enemy fired, for the first time, from their yan ships, 
the batteries, and gun-boats. He returned the fire immedi- 
ately, end then doubled their line, anchoring alongside the se- 
cond ship in the van. ‘The Zealous, Captain Hood, immedi- 
ately after took his station on the bows of the Guerrier, with 
distinguished judgment. The Guerrier was totally dismasted 
in iwvelve minutes, and in twenty-five the Goliath had shot av ay 
theanasts of the French ship, the Conquerant. 

Sir James Saumarez next doubled the van of the French line, 
in the Orion. La Serieuse, a French frigate, fired upon Sit 
James as he passed. A broadside from the Orion instantly sent 
her to the bottom. Sir James then took his station on the lar- 
board bow of the Franklin and the quarter of the Peuple Sou- 
verain, and returned the fire of both. Captain Gouid, in the 
Audacious, and Captain Miller, in the ‘Thescus, followed, and 
anchored between the French lines and the shore. Captain 
Miller passed between the Guerrier and the Zealous, and gave 
them a tremendous broadside on his way. The ‘Theseus then 
placed itself on the larboard side of the Spartiate. 

(Lo be continued ). 
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Address to the Nation on the present awful Crisis. 


To the EDITOR of the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER, 
Sik, 
io is written, “ A word in season how good it is?” Can it bi 


ucved uuseasonable at the present moment for us, as a na- 
tion, to adopt the words of inspiration? “ Let not the wise 
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man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in 
his might; let not the rich man glory in his riches, but let him 
that glorieth, glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth 
me, that I am the Lord, which exercise loving ki: idness, judg- 
ment, and righteousness, in the earth: for in these thin; os 1 de- 
light, saith the Lord.” Can the public mind, capable of dis- 
cerning between good and evil, (with the clear light of God’s 
holy word, so P lain that he who runs may read,) be insensible to 
the rightcous judgments of an offended God, which for some 
time past has been inpe nding over us? and is the ve a person 
arrived to mature age unconscious of its desert? It is indivi- 
duals that make the aggregate, and accumulated guilt which 
draws down national juc dg ments. We have recorded the divine 
proces dure in past ages, agreeable to his moral law, which is as 
immutable as himself, founded on his own nature, and a traus- 
cript of his own perfections, clearly revealed and sanctioned, 
with striking and awful ex: awiples 3, throughout the sacred pages, 
of just and-impartial administration to individuals and na- 
tions. 

In the language of an inspired writer, “ If the word spoken 
by angels was steadfast, and every transgression and disobedi- 
ence received a jus trecompence of reward, how shali we, as 2 
naticn and individuals, escape, if we neglect the great salvation 
spoken of tous by Christ, and his apostles, on whom the ends 
of the world are come? Does the Maker of the Universe, the 
Saviour of the World, who has all power in Heaven and in 
earth, who spoke as never man spake, command every one to 
repent, must not that repentance bear the marks and fruits laid 
down by himself to be acce pted of him? 

Does he, with an authority peculiar to himself, command 
every one to believe his gospel, that they may receive remission of 
sins and the gift of the Holy Ghost? will he acknowled ge any 
faith where the effects himself has annexed are not conse quent ? 
Hus he affirmed who is the the faithful and true witness, that 
without holiness none shall see his face with appro ybation ? Must 
not that holiness of heart and life, the principle an d pra cticee orre- 
spond with eet rule himself has given, who will be the impartial 
judge in the great di ay of decision ? Could we cause past ages to 
appear in revi: elias us, would they not, with one consent, bear 
record, that as ind ils and nations, it has been done unto 


them, accordine to the » word of the Lord.asthev have believed 
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and obe yed it, o1 disbelieved and r jected it? 

li we are not tastrueted by the exai nples of former ages, is 
not our enilt more aggravated, and are we not less excusable? 
From the earliest age in pr yphetic vortilans of man’s high offence 
in disbelievying and disobeying the word of his Maker, is re- 
corded the Saviour of a rumed world, 7 The seed of the WoO- 
man shall bruise the scrpent’s head,” wrapped, indeed, in pr 
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phetic mystery, opened and unfolded by patriarchs and pro- 
phets in suecessive ages, ‘till in the fulness of time the sun of 
righteousness arose in its meridian glory to enlighten the world, 
and atone foy the sin of it, and a voice trom Heaven announced, 

* This is my beloved son,in whom Lam well pleased, hear ye him.” 
le mercy so divine, from so divine a messenger, is disbelieved, 
or neglected, what js to be expected, but in the apostolic lan- 
gvage, © a feariul locking for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation, which shall devour the adversary.” 

As a triend to menkind,and a lover of our ni tion, I would 
call every individual to God, and the word of his grace, 
who having died for all, spe aks to all, by his word and spirit, in 
langua: re ple iin to the simplest mind, to judge of themselves, (as 
each one must give an account for himself at the last day) whe- 
ther they have believed and obeved the voice of the “Son of 
God, or neglected or rejected it, as on this will turn their pre- 
sent and eternal salvation. At the season we at this time com- 
inemorate was the Saviour of the Universe ushered into our 
world, with the acclamation of “ Peace on earth, good will to- 
wards men.” Is there a heart that has felt at the late effects of 
war, although crowned with success, reluctant to retire betore 
the Prince of Peace, and pray with ardour, that his kingdom of 
righteousness, the prelude to, peace and joy, may be sct up in 

heart of every individual, extend throughout our nation, 
and spread over the universe; then would our discordant and 
disordered world resemble Heaven, and be n a Para- 





dise, 

The pure affection that dictates this address cannot hettes 
close it, than with the solemn caution of an apostle, “ For if 
God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to 
Hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness, to be reserved 
unto judgment; and spared not the old world, but saved Noah, 
the eighth person, a preacher of righteousness, bringing in the 
flood upon the world of the ungodly ; and turning the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes, condemned them with an 
overthrow, making them an ensample uito those that after 
should live ung ‘odly : aud delivered just Lot, vexed with the 
filthy conversation of the wicked, (for that righteous man dwel- 
ling among them, in seeing and hearing, vexed his agp 
sou! from day to da 1y, with their un! lawtul deeds). The Lord 
knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptation, and to re- 
serve the unjust unto the day of judgme nt, to ‘be punished.” 

That the righteous judgments of him (whose mercies are 
great, and great also his corrections), may ever be averted trom 
this nation, may each individual attend to, and obey the voice 
of God in his word and spirit, which will lead from all error 
and evil, into the paths of truth and righteousness, the work af 
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which is peace, and the effect quietness and assurance for ever, 
is the fervent, and IL hope will be the unceasing prayer of 
AMICUS. 
Cornwall, December 25, 1805. 








PARISIAN FASHIONS, 


For THE LAST WEEK IN NOVEMBER. 


FYE Parisian ladies still wear white, notwithstanding the 

muddy season, but it they wear white gowns, their persons 
and some accessory ornaments announce winter. Shawls are 
no longer worn in cords, and the hollow of the dedles’ backs are 
covered from the inclemency of the weather. Almost every 
bonnet has something to tie it under the chin: it is not uncom+ 
mon to sce an embroidered muslin veil covering the top of a 
small fantastic bonnet. White hats, ornamented with satin 
ribbands, and the seams cmbellished with coloured edgings, 
must be mentioned amongst the latest fashions, in halt fall- 
dress. Rose garlands without leaves are again adopted on hair 
head-dresses. The peaks of bonnets are still very large ; night- 
caps ora tuft of lace are worn underneath them. With the 
exception of full-dress gowns, nothing but round gowns are 
seen. Many white gowns have small pockets, or paws repre- 
senting them. These paws, ornamented with buttons, are some- 
tines placed on the hips, and sometimes on the plaits of the 
waist. Nothing new for great coats has yet appeared. Shoes, 
that cover the ancle, are made of nankeen, some are sloe co- 
loured ; they are either rose or white for full-dress. 

Nothing is more fashionable than gloves, shoes, stockings, a 
gown, indeed a complete white costume, with a dark strikms 
orange-coloured shaw!. 

The costume of a petite-maitresse is varied not only from chro- 
nology, geography, and history, but allegory is often resorted 
to. Thus, when a fashionable lady is tired of the Grecian, Tus 
can, or Roman fashions, she adopts a French style: but the ge- 
nius Of the artist must exercise all his taste to render it suppor- 
table to the é/egante. When the belle wishes to be melancholy, a 
bunch of cypress is mingled in her hair, and two or three acacia 
leaves are allowed to wave negligently. ‘Phe hat is ornamented 
with poppies, and the bottom of her gown is embroidered with 
bunches of weeping willows. 

A young buck used to carry in his pocket a box, contain- 
ing smelling bottles, razors, scissars, perfumes, paper fur delet 
dour, and every other article that assists to charm and em? 
bellish life: Now the sceneis changed, and he carries a box 

containing 
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containing flints, gun-worms, powder,—in short, every necessary 
for a duel. 

During summer, and to render every article as cool as possi- 
ble, a Parisian belle prose ribed mahogany ,and ebony, and ad- 
mitted nothing but brass in her apartment. The pendulum of 
a petite maitresse is still brass, the —— of her chimney, 
windows, and even her bedstead, are made of brass. Itis in the 
varnish, painting and gold, that the merit and charms of this 
new-fashioned furniture consist. 








Say 


An ACCOUNT of MON 
[From the Travels of Camus. ] 


THE two principal towns of Jemmape are Mons and Tour- 

nay. Mons has scarcely any manufacturers but a few sil- 
versmiths. Citizen Gauthier has set up a manufacture of 
knitted stockings, the samples of which, at the exhibition of 
the progress of industry in the eleventh year, merited a bronze 
medal. This prize brought his manufacture into fashion ; and 
Gauthier, from that date, has not been able to answer the de- 
mands for it. 

The library of the central school has been established in a 
church, in which they have fitted up a superb hall. The books 
are valuable ; there are some scarce ones : among others, a mag- 
nificent copy ot Ptolemy, printed on vellum, at Venice, in 
1511, with coloured maps; and many small books, in the first 
age of printing 

In all the libraries there is a want of modern books, of books 
of Trench literature, and of works that teach the knowledge of 
books. a 

The celebration of the first vintage has given occasion for 
games, within a prepared inclosure. Different communes chal- 
lenge each other to play at fives; a great interest is felt in these 
contests ; judges are chosen from those who were in youth men 
of celebrity at the sport, to decide between the players ; they 

ucecssi vi ly exclude from the contest the communes who have 
bate defeated in former challenges, ’till in the end there remain 
two or three only for the competition. The last challenge was 
hetween the town of Mons and the borough of Soignies ; the 
latter gained the vie tory. The players who obtain this honour 
fer their community are entertaine ‘d by their fellow-citizens, who 
assemble at the conte st, lead them off with pomp, and always 
conclude the day, after the manner of Hoimer’s heroes, with an 
entertainment protracted to a late hour. 

‘The humane establishments of Mons are, first, a house of in- 
dustry, which has not existed above eight days, and in that 
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time, even in a week, cleared the town of eighty beggars. 
Every thing is conducted on the most advantageous plan, ina 
large house that was formerly a convent. The poor of Mons 
are difficult to be pleased. ‘There are foundations which place 
a great number of the idle in a condition to live without labour. 
They claimed a liberty to beg as aright ; and to discover who 
were beggars, it has been found necessary to permit them to beg. 
—On the day when the house of industry was opened, all these 
permissions were annulled ; the law of the 24th of Vendemaire 
against beggary was carried into execution, and beggary has 
disappeared, 

The deserted children are very numerous ; 220 in the house 
of reception; 450 in the country. This desertion is no more 
thana name; it has nothing real in it. The parents who are 
tired of maintaiuing their children quit the town, and leave 
their children in it. The neighbours lead them to the house of 
reception, and declare that they are deserted children whose 
father and mother have left the town. ‘The children are received. 
—'wo days after the parents come back again; and as the 
children have the liberty of going out, the parents see them as 
often as they judge proper. ‘To desert means then, in this town, 
to place in the national hands to be gratuitously boarded. 
This abuse was long ago proscribed.—There is an old ordinance 
of the sheriffs of the town of Monsi in the year 1664, to this 
eflect :—That, as it was found “ that there were fathers and 
mothers so unnatural as to desert their children, and husbands 
who had so little affection as to leave their wives, under the hope 
that they would be maintained by the alms of the community, 
we the aforesaid sheriffs declare, that they who shall be appre- 
hended and convicted of this impiety or want of affection, shall 
be whipped and banished, or otherwise punished according to 
the exigence of the case.” In the present times, when they 
have dropped the whipping, to desert children goes unpunished. 
There is no other means of preventing it but by depriving the 
parents who abandon their children of all right in them, and ot 
all connection with them. The pretect of the north appears to 
me to have very wise views on this point. He has in his depart- 
iment houses for the reception of tne deserted in many towns, 
and he places the children left on the public ia one town in the 
hospital of another town. 

When the deserted children are at the breast, they send them 
to be nursed in the country, and supply them with clothes, at 
the expence of twenty-six livres. 

‘The hospital for orphans has ninety childrea of both sexes ; 
the boys are under the direction of a priest; the girls under the 
care of a woinan ; the sleeping-rooms are long andairy. Here, 
and in many other ho pitals of the neighbouring tow ns, the bed- 


' } rt iy ] 
steads are made of jron. Eight or ten beds are connected to- 
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together by one frame, which saves the consumption of metal, 
and forms amass which it is not easy toremove. ‘The childrén 
he two by two together. 

The military hospital was originally constructed by Marshal 
Vauban. [tis built on an extensive scale ; the rooms large and 
lofty. The outside has been injured by a number of small 
buildings for the accommodation of persons whom Vauban 
probably never thought of; and the inside has been hurt by se- 
parations and partitions. Though there was very much room, the 
sick are crowded together——The only circumstance which is 
favourable is, that as there are empty chambers, they, two or 
three times a year, remove the sick into different rooms. 

The general hospital is known by the name of St. Nicholas. 
The siok are well taken care of by a corporation of young wo- 
men. ‘The men and the womenare in the same ward, sepa- 
rated by a partition. Many hospitals in this part of Flanders 
are disposed on the same plan. ‘The beds are made after the 
same model: they are exactly boxes of joiner’s work, inclosed 
at the head and feet, on one side and over, and protected by 
curtains on the only side where they are leit open. 

All this box-work, ornamented with mouldings, and some- 
times pillars with chaplets and architraves, Tichly ‘arved, 
make a fine shew of arc hitecture, and is without doubt 
what the architect designed ; but it is a bad contrivance for the 
sick, about whom is collected all the dust and dirt, without being 
able to lessen or remove it, as they cannot turn the beds about. 
The sick are left to be incommoded by all the insects that in- 
habit this old wainscot. In some hospitals they have had the 
good sense to detach the bedsteads from the niches, that they 
may be able to draw them forward, and remove the sick with 
ease. But in other places they have another good contrivance. 
Instead of curtains there are two caken doors, bound with iron, 
and furnished with locks. These are intended for the sick in a 
delirium. The doors are shut; the patient finds himself in- 
closed in a press: only in the upper part there is a small hole 
of three or four inches; but they do not forget to fix on the 
sides, or at the ends, iron cramps, to fasten the chains with 
which they sometimes tie him in his bed ; nor do they omit the 
gag, to prevent his cries. 

‘Lhe prisons are in general healthy and secure. The bride- 
we ‘lis near to a high building, which is called the castle; but it 

is only a tower, on which are placed a clock,and thelodge of the 
iown-watchman. The clock chimes rem: wkably well; the hours 
ind half hours with a great bell; the quarters of hours with the 
usual chime; and the half-quarters with a small one. At the 
half hour the chimes give the hour which will follow; when 
the clock strikes, it agam repeats the hour.—This is the custom 
through allthe country, where chimes are very usual, 
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In the evening-parties they sometimes offer a lemonade com- 
posed of the juice of the lemon and sugar, and wine mixed 
with water, instead of pure water. 

, A 





On the FUNERAL of LORD NELSON. 
[From Dr. Gardiner’s Thanksgiving Sermon.] 


JOON his precious remains, saved from the ravenous deep, 
will reach a harbour in his native soil. ‘There respect will 
be first shewn them in dismal sounds to strike the ear, and 
crowded ensigns to meet the eye, expressive of the mariner’s 
unfeigned and bitter grief. Thence they will be conducted, 
with the attendant homage of a weeping peasantry, toa scene 
of mournful maguificence—they will be consigned as a costly 
treasure to the most venerable and majestic sacred pile of the 
first emporium in the world—an interval of gloom will overcast 
all the resorts of business and of pleasure, while in expectation 
of the august concluding ceremony, mourners alone will go 
about the streets. At length, the grandest memorial will take 
place of our deceased chiettain’s triumph over Byitish bearts— 
he will receive at the opening tomb the last sad honours from 
an affectionate sovereign’s family—Freedoin’s much-loved race, 
supported by a rfatign’s boast of wisdom, valour, dignity, and 
opulence ; surrounded with an innumerable host of loyal citi- 
zens. Can you not transport yourselves in idga to the awfully 
affecting scene? Amidst a silence, solemn, broke only by sighs, 
do you not hear the melancholy, heart-searching, knell? do 
you not see the sable banners Of the ruthless tyrant waving 
amidst uncovered ranks of afflicted and deyout patriots? do you 
not contemplate their dejected countenances ? and on restoring 
to the earth her due, do you not join ij the pangs and lameuta- 
tations of the grateful throng? on returning the dust to dust, 
do you not fervently pray with them, that God may have taken 
to himself the magnanimous spirit which he gave ? 





BON M O T. 


T one of the mock auctions, in the Strand, a shrewd Trish- 

I PHA» , 
ve man looked ip a day or two since, and, afier witnessing 

or some time their manawyvres, he called out to the man with 
for some t thei ae lled t to tl 
the hammer “ Pray, Sir, may L bid what I plase?’—* Yes, Sir,” 
was the reply of the complaisant auctioneer :—* Why, thea,” 
says Pat, “ | bid you—a good morning.” 
_ 


Vol. 46. . Answer, 
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Answer, by Detector, to the Charade, inserted June 3. 


i old correspondents no doubt it seems hard 
To be puzzled so much by a juvenile bard ; 
Then drop the pursuit—your conjectures give o’er, 
If you think of a hundred, ’tis certainly MOORE. 








Answer, by F. Lake, to F. Arden’s Rebus, inserted October 28, 


AUNTON’s the town appears in view, 
Which is your rebus, so adieu ! 


*,* Similar answers have been received from John Woodman, jun. of North 
Curry; W. Bickham, junior, of Ashburton; I’. Gill, officer of excise near 
Wells; T. Bullock, of St. Columb; Adrianus; Sylvanus, of Awliscombe ; 
M. Duncan, of Plymouth-Dock; J. Whittle, of Upway; R. Perring, of 
Kingsbridge; and J, Day, of Winborne. 





—ae ——< ~ . — _ _ 








Answer, by W. Varcoe, Mevagissey, to W. Gregory’s Rebus, inserted November 4. 


N Appée is the first you mean; 
And Norfolk is the city ; 
Nelson’s the hero itis plain: 
And ANN will name your beauty. 


++ Similar answers have been received from Sylvanus, of Awliscombe; 
T. Gill, officer of excise near Wells; T. Bullock, ot St. Columb; H. Glas- 
son, of Crowan; T. Coumbe, of St. German’s; W. Bickham, jun. of Ash- 
burton; and H, Lewarn, of Grampound. 


—— 





A REBUS, by Devoniensis. 
y= wits of learning, bards of fame, 


A British king, imprimis name ; 
What Solomon so much esteem’d, 
And preferable to rubies deem’d ; 
Lastly, you’ll find what ne’er should rest 
Within the centre of man’s breast: 
An useful beast you'll soon descry, 
Th’ initials form the same, 
Within this mystic lore—but I 
Have told too plain its name. 











A CHARADE, dy P. Ninnis, of Tavistock. 


A VAUNT my clam’rous first! for ever cease, 
4% Thou fell distarber of the gen’ral peace ! 
Here tointrude oa this biess’d, tranquil isle, 
Where friendship dwells, and plenty still doth smile. 


And thou majestic next, who feast’st on blood, 
Content should keep within thy native wood ; 
Proud of thy freedom, unrestrain’d by care, 
For if once taken, chains will be thy share. 


O may my whole, my sad disastrous whole, 
Ne’er want, in England, free-born sons controul! 
But rather let us join, and all unite, 
And dare insulting Fraace and Spain to fight. 
9 POETRY. 
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On the CLOSE of the YEAR. 


OW transient our moments of bliss! 
Our pleasures how swiftly they fly ! 
How short is the time we possess 
Each transport of rapture and joy ! 
Like a meteor suspended in air, 
Scarce its light it diffuses around ; 
When lo! the bright rays disappear, 
And leave but our thoughts to confound. 


Ye hours of fond pleasures adieu ! 
That gave me such heart-felt delight ; 
No more now those beauties I view 
So sweetly transporting to sight, 
The fields so late cover’d with green, 
Bespangled with Flora’s gay throng, 
Now yield but a wild, dreary scene, 
And hush’d is the nightingale’s song. 


Where the soft zephyrs wantonly play’d, 
Now rushes the bleak northern blast; 
And nature so fair then array’d, 
With a sorrowful gloom ts o’ercast. 
To yonder wild wood’s shady bowers, 
No more music swells her soft note 3 
O where then are fled those:blest hours 
That yielded me there such delight? 


But hope, still fond hope doth illume— 
Stern winter’s lone hours to beguile; 
It sheds o’er the wide sadden’d gloom 
A ray that bids nature to smile. 
While fancy creative display s 
New beauties that pleasures must bring, 
When cherish’d with Sol’s genial rays 
Burst forth the wild blossoms of spring. 


Yes, nature again will revive ; 
The flowers that blasted now lie, 
Only droop but again for to live 
Beneath a more temperate sky ; 
The rose that now blighted appears, 
Bereft of its richest perfume, 
The bud now in embryo prepares 
In tenfold resplendence to bloom 


But while thro’ futurity’s maze, 

Nature’s sweets we with rapture descry, 
Let’s reflect that man has but his days, 

That his winter on earth must be nigh; 
That ’tis virtue alone can secure 

A bright prospect beyond the dark tomb; 
That ’tis there only joys can endure, 

And pleasures eternally bloom, 


T. RUTGER,. 
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NEW-YEAR’s DAY, or SERENA’s BIRTH-DAY, 
- A WAKE, awake the trembling wire, 


** Awake to extacy divine! 
** Boldly, O! boldly strike the lyre, | 
** And round it brightest garlands twine.” 
Ye unseen pow’rs! who guide the year 
Thro’ the pure liquid of the sky, 
To form your dance assemble here, 
And round in rapid measures fly. 
Another bright ethereal round 
On high already is begun: 
The heav’ns with rapt’rous joy resound, 
The spheres in happiest concord run. 
** Awake, awake the trembling wire, 
** Awake &c. 


For sweet Serena owns this day, 
The day that introduc’d her here! 
Ye unseen pow’rs! around display 
The glowing beauties of the year. 
Around your choicest blessings shed, 
Ye seasons ! as ye onward move: 
Around thy soft delights, O spread, 
Thou mystic pow’r, pervading love! 
** Awake, awake &c.” 


Thou constant, ever-glorious sun, 
Tho’ damp’d thy animating ray, 
Prepare thro’ brighter skies to ran, 
And shed again a milder day! 
Thy gentlest influence, queen of night! 
On the dear charmer Kindly pour; 
Let her thy kingdo’s of delight, 
Led by thy brighiest beams, explore. 
** Awake, awake &c.” 


So that, delighted with the sound, ; 
And touch’d with more than mortal fire, 
She may attend the sacred round, 
And to her kindred skies aspire. 


So that her yirtues may ensure, 
What but by angels is express’d: 

Raptures, to endless ages pure— 
The saptures of the truly blest. 


GRAND CHORUS. 


Awake, awake, thou everlasting lyre! 
Awake, ye sacred concords of the sky! 
Ye brilliant spheres, catch th’ inspirioy fire, 
And round in moge dejightful orbits Ly ! 
Let all, les all around, 
With extacy resound, 
From this terraqucous ball to heav’n’s remotest bound, 


B. AYRES, 










NEW ARITHMETIC. 


Gare Giles, ‘* My wife and I are two; 
wD) * Yer faith, 1 know not why, Sirf? 
Quoth Jack, ‘* You're ten if I speak true— 
** Shc’s one, and you’re a cypher.” 





